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FOREIGN  NEWS  ON  CITRUS  FRUIT 


Comments  on  the  British  Grapefruit  Market  Wi th  Particular 
Reference  to  Palestine 


The  British  grapefruit  market  has  been  in  a  distressed  state 
for  the  past  month  or  six  weeks  according  to  a  report  from  F.  A.  Motz, 
the  Bureau's  Fruit  Specialist  in  London.    However,  with  a  reduction 
in  imports  the  market  has  recently  taken  an  upward  turn.  Supplies 
for  the  most  part  have  been  far  in  excess  of  requirements.    When  week- 
ly arrivals  exceed  20,000-30,000  boxes  in  the  winter  months,  low  prices 
can  be  anticipated.     Quality.,  condition-,  and  general  appearance  leave 
little  to  be  desired,  but  again  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  continues 
to  function  according  to  true  and  ancient  custom.    Liberal  supplies  of 
other  fruits  have  also  competed  with  grapefruit.    All  markets  have 
been  badly  affected,  but  demand  has  been  slower  and  prices  lower  in  the 
northern  cities  than  has  been  true  of  -  London.    Liverpool  and  other, 
northern  markets  have,  in  certain  instances,  reshipped  to  London. 
Prices  in  all  cases  have  been  disastrous.    Retail  prices  have  been 
correspondingly  low,  which  permitted  a  wider  distribution  than  would 
have  otherwise  been  possible.    Many  shops  have  been  offering  grapefruit 
at  2d.  and  2-g-d.  ( 4#  and  5#)  each.    The  wholesale  value  at  present  pricas 
works  out  at  around  Id.  each. 

The  market  is  not  expected  to  show  any  lasting  improvement  until 
supplies  in  expo  .ting  countries,  particularly  Palestine ,  become  more 
moderate.    While  the  present  movement  is  not  heavy,  there  arc  still 
liberal  quantities  to  como  forward.    Jaffa  to  date  has  shipped  about  40 
percent  of  the  crop  forecasted.    The  remaining  crop  of  over  half-a- 
million  boxes  will  have  to  be  moved  v.' i thin  the  next  three  months.  The 
immediate  outlook,  therefore,  is  not  encouraging.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
prospects  for  the  next  throe  months  are  not  bright,  particularly  from 
an  American  shipper's  point  of  view. 
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Early  estimates  of  the  Palestine  crop  were  forecast  at  from  1^ 
to  1-g  million  boxes.     These  figures  were  later  reduced  to  a  million 
due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions.    According  to  the  Weekly  Fruit 
Intelligence  Notes,  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  up  to  December  31st 
totaled  425,750  boxes.     If  Germany  fails  to  take  her  usual  quota,  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  called  upon  to  absorb  the  lion's  share.  This 
means  weekly  arrivals  of  approximately  48,000  boxes  for  the  next  12 
weeks,  or  31,600  boxes  a  week  for  the  next  15  weeks.    Either  quantity 
will  prove  excessive,  particularly  since  Palestine  is  not  the  only  source 
of  supply. 

With  the  recent  development  of  Palestine  as  an  important  pro- 
ducer of  citrus  fruits,  the  world  citrus  picture  has  taken  on  an  entire- 
ly different  aspect.    While-  the  popularity  and  use  of  grapefruit  in 
Europe  have  shown  a  surprising  increase  in  the  last  few  years,  consump- 
tion has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  rapidly  increasing  supplies.  Im- 
ports into  the  United  Kingdom  have  shown  a  phenomenal  increase  during 
the  past  decade.    In  the  1925-26  season,  October  to  September,  imports 
totaled  294,000  boxes.     In  1934-35,  just  10  years  later,  imports 
amounted  to  1,813,000  boxes,  an  increase  of  517  percent. 

In  addition  to  Palestine,  several  other  countries  show  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  exports,  -  British  West  Indies,  Portugese  East 
Africa,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  Cuba  and  Puerto "Rico  all  showing  signifi- 
cant gains.     Imports  from  the  United  states  show  a  steady  decline  in 
relation  to  total  imports.    All  the  fruit  shipped  from  the  United  States 
d  es  not  originate  there,  a  fair  proportion  coming  from  Puerto  Rico, 
Jamaica  and  the  Isle  of  Pines.    Direct  shipments  from  these  various 
countries  arc,  however,  on  the  increase.     It  is  also  difficult  to  say 
which  month  of  the  year  is  the  most  important.     There  are  really  no 
peak  months  as  far  as  arrivals  are  concerned.    Eruit  coming  from  somany 
different  sources  gives  a  fairly  even  distribution  throughout  the  year. 
In  fact,  this  same  situation  applies  to  many  other  kinds  of  fruit  as 
well. 

The  table  on  page    7   showing  the  imports  by  months  for  the  past 
ten  years  is  interesting  because  it  shows  how  evenly  imports  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  12  months  and  how  rapid  the  increase  in  imports  have 
been  in  the  last  10  seasons. 

/ 

While  the  United  States  continues  to  be  the  principal  source  of 
supply,  its  relation  with  respect  to  total  exports  is  becoming  less 
important  each  year.    In  1929  imports  from  the  United  states  accounted 
for  78%  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  70%  in  1930.    In  1932  it  account- 
ed for  56%  as  compared  with  44%  in  1933.     In  1934  it  dropped  still 
lower,  accounting  for  but  35%,  while  in  1935  it  has  dropped  to  but  29% 
of  the  total. 
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While  South  Africa  and  Palestine  aro  the  two  chief  Empire  sources 
of  supply,  the  rate  of  progress  in  Palestine  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable. 
In  1925  imports  from  Palestine  amounted  to  32  cwts.  ,  or  51  boxes.    In  1930 
they  increased  to  10,309  cwts.,  or  16,494  boxes.     In  1935,  imports  amount- 
ed to  512,318  cwts.,  or  819,709  boxes.     South  Africa  also  shows  a  steady 
yearly  increase,  supplies  have  Increased  from  22,670  boxes  in  1925  to 
282,000  in  1935.    The  British  -.Vest  Indies  also  shows  a  steady  development, 
while  imports  from  Brazil  and  Argentina,  although  stili  of  relatively 
minor  importance,  were  substantially  heavier  in  1934  and  1935  than  in 
previous  years. 

While  South  Africa  is  the  principal  competitor  of  the  United 
States  during  the  summer  months,  the  competition  is  on  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent scale  from  that  which  occurs  while  the  winter  movement  is  en.  Dur- 
ing December,  January,  February  and  March,  the  market  is  generously 
supplied  with  apples,  pears,  oranges  and  other  fruits,  not  to  mention 
canned  grapefruit.    Consequently  grapefruit  meets  indirect,  as  well  as 
direct  competition. 

With  the  British  West  Indies  placing  large  quantities  in  the 
British  market  during  the  winter  months  free  of  duty  and  Palestine  put- 
ting in  much  larger  quantities  at  a  greatly  reduced  freight  differential, 
the  prospects  for  fruit  originating  from  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Cuba  aro  not  very  encouraging.    In  other  words,  fruit  from  Empire 
sources  and  Palestine  con  be  sold  for  several  shillings  a  box  under  that 
from  outside  sources  and  still  make  about  the  same  net  returns. 

From  a  citrus  point  of  view,  Palestine  must  be  reckoned  with  as 
our  most  serious  competitor  as  far  as  the  European  market  is  concerned. 
Not  only  is  the  present  position  aggravated,  but  it  promises  to  become 
much  more  difficult  as  time  goes  on. 

Palestine  in  a  general  sense  is  enjoying  a  spell  of  prosperity, 
mainly  attributable  to  the  large  influx  of  Jewish  immigrants.  The 
majority  of  immigrants  are  people  in  possession  of  capital,  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  afford  to  leave  Germany.    It  is  also 
said  that  an  immigrant  cannot  take  up  residence  in  Palestine  unless  he 
possess  at  least  If 1,000.     This  point  can  bo  better  appreciated  when  wo 
learn  that  a  sum  of  approximately  L14,000,000  sterling  is  lying  on  de- 
posit in  the  Palestine  banks  awaiting  investment.    Part  of  this  money 
will- roprescnt  the  huge  profits  that  have  boon  made  on  the  salo  of  land, 
the  valuo  of  which  has  greatly  appreciated,  but  a  largo  part  of  it  must 
represent  freshly  imported  capital. 

The  whole  position,  in  so  fir  as  can  bo  learned,     from  a  fi- 
nancial point  of  view  and  as  it  concerns  the  country's  revenuo,  is  an 
artificial  one.    Under  those  conditions,  it  is  a  gamble  how  long  tho 
country  can  continue  to  develop.    Palestine  today  is  importing  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  million  pounds  sterling  against  an  export  total  of  four 
million  pounds,  practically  all  of  which  is  mado  up  of  orangos  and 
grapefruit. 
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The  crop  of  oranges  shipped  during  the  last  (1934-35)  season, 
totaled  approximately  7,000,000  boxes,  the  bulk  being  exported  to 
Great  Britain.     Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  transfer  of 
currency  with  Germany,  it  has  been  found  most  difficult,  if  not  almost 
impracticable  to  export  to  that  country.     The  restrictions  imposed  by 
such  an  extensive  consuming  market  are  of  as  groat  concern  to  Palestine 
exporters  as  they  are  to  the  shippers  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.     Scandinavian  countries,  where  currency  difficulties  also 
oxist,  have  taken  moderate  supplies,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  increase  consumption  at  the  same  rate  as  supplies  are 
increasing.     The  disposition  of  largo-sized  fruit,  which,  owing  to  the 
number  of  young  groves  coming  into  bearing,  is  going  to  be  an  important 
factor  during  the  next  few  years.     Largo  citrus  fruits  are  liked  neither 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  throughout  Scandinavia.    It  is,  therefore, 
frequently  difficult  to  dispose  of  those  large  sizes  at  satisfactory 
prices.    Palestine,  no  doubt,  has  already  contributed  considerably  in 
the  way  of  widening  grapefruit  distribution.     This  is  due  largely  to 
the  price  factor.     In  Scandinavia,  retail  prices  frequently  range  from 
4  to  6  cents  each.     Those  popular  prices  have  attracted  and  induced 
people  to  eat  grapefruit,  who,  in  the  ordinary  way,  could  not  or  would 
not  buy  when  prices  were  double  that  amount. 

Reports  indicate  that,  during  the  past  five  years,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  amount  of  planting  in  Palestine  and  it  is  stated  that, 
within  the  next  five  or  six  years,  the  orange  crop  will  roach  a  total 
of  from  18  to  20  million  boxes  and  grapefruit  about  2-ij  million.  Ono 
wonders  where  the  outlet  is  to  bo  found  for  such  an  added  supply. 
Apparently  those  responsible  for  this  rapid  expansion  believe  a  market 
will  be  found.    A  broker  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  once  mentioned  this 
rather  salient  point  to  a  large  shipper,  received  the  following  reply: 
"We  wondered  what  would  happen  when  the  crop  reached  two  million  boxes; 
now  we  are  producing  seven  million  and  the  crop  is  being  moved". 

The  producers  of  citrus  fruit  in  Palestine,  represent  two  clear- 
ly defined  groups,  Jews  and  Arabs.     They  arc  in  the  main  very  far  apart 
in  their  views  and  marketing  methods.     Centralized  packing  and  co- 
operative selling  has  been  in  existence  for  years  amongst  certain  sections 
of  the  Jewish  growers,  but  co-operation  amongst  the  Arabs  is  non- 
existent.    The  latter  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  pack  ■and  ship  their 
fruit  on  their  own  initiative  until  such  time  as  the  lack  of  capital  and 
cash  accommodation  calls  a  halt  to  their  operations.    For  msny  years, 
the  outstanding  co-oaerative  in  Palestine  traded  under  the  name  of  Pardoss, 
but,  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  manager  of  P~rdess  resigned  and 
formed  the  Jaffa  Orange  Syndicate.    As  competitors  of  pardoss,  they  have 
developed  rapidly  and  control  a 'very  substantial  tonnage. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  stated  that  the  Jewish  pack  is  more 
expensive  to  put  up  than  the  Arab  grove  pack.     The  Arabs  contend  that  a 
contral,  mechanically  operated  packing  house  "cannot  change  the  quality 
of  the  fruit",  and  "that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  select  quality  in  a  grove 
with  trained  labor  as  it  is  in  a  central  packing  house". 
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It  is  claimed  thi.t  the  average  cost  of  "a  box  of  oranges  on  the 
trees  is  3/-(75#)  and  that  a  further  3/-(75^)  is  involved  by  picking, 
packing  and  delivering  aboard  stoarmr.    This  is  for  an  Arab  grove  pack. 
As  regards  the  Jewish  pack,  it  is  stated  that  costs  are  somewhat  higher, 
owing  to  an  increased  oacking  charge. 

Up  to  now,  the  Palestine,  more  popularly  known  as  the  Jaffa, 
orange  export  business,  has  been  operated  by  importers  in  the  consuming 
markets,  who  either  make  open  advances  ( pre-seasonal) ,  Bill  of  Lading 
advances  f.o.b.  steamer,  or  by  outright  purchase. 

Like  all  fresh  fruit  deals,  considerable  speculation  is  involved, 
which  sometime  results  in  large  deficits.    This'  was  especially  true  last 
season,  when  abnormal  rainfall  in  February  adversely  affected  the  carry- 
ing and.  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit.    As  time  goes  on  and  as  the  size 
of  the  crop  increases,  the  matter  of  advances  and  financing  of  the  deal 
will  probably  come  up  for  drastic  revision. 

It  is  also  quite  possible  that,  as  volume  increases,  there  will 
be  a  tightening  up  of  the  grading  rules  which  will  eliminate  some  of  the 
poor  quality  fruit  which  is  now  being  packed.    Furthermore,  as  the 
groves  become  older,  pest  control  will  become  more  difficult  and  the  per- 
centage of  low  quality  fruits  increase. 

There  is  already  in  operation  a  system  of  Government  inspection 
on  frait  packed  for  export.    It  has  not  functioned  properly,  however, 
due  to  the  lack  of  harbor  facilities  at  Jaffa.    Inspection  has  beer- 
carried  out  at  points  some  distance  from  the  7/harfs,  from  which  the  fruit 
is  lightered  out  to  the  ships.     It  frequently  happens,  owing  to  stormy 
weather,  that  the  frait  has  to  be  stored,  after  inspection,  and  held 
sometimes  as  much  as  eight  days  until  the  weather  settles.     The  fruit  is 
not  inspected  again  and  so  any  deterioration  that  may  have  developed 
passes  unnoticed.     This  defect,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  remedied  by  the 
Government,  which  is  erecting  adequate  storage  accommodation  along  the 
wharf,  whore  in  future  the  inspection  is  to  be  carried  out  immediately 
prior  to  shipment. 

It  is  said  that  Jewish  interests,  who  control  the  railway,  are 
interested  in  extending  the  port  facilities  at  Jaffa.     This  movement  is 
being  opposed  by  Arab  interests,  who  control  the  lighterage  business. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  British  Government  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  port  of  Jaffa. 

There  is  and  h^s  boon  for  some  tin-  a  definite  movement  afoot  in 
Palestine  to  induca  the  British  Go^ommont  to  waive  duty  on  their  oranges 
and  grapefruit.    Sinco  Great  Britain  has  only  q  mandate  over  Palestine 
there  seems  little  likelihood  of  that  desire  being  fulfilled. 
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New  ships  put  into  the  Palestine  service  have  reduced  the  time 
taken  on  the  voyegc  from  13  to  about  9  days.  The  freight  on  a  box  of 
grapefruit  is  from  l/l  ( 27#)  to  l/2  (29^)  per  box,  depending  upon  the 
port. 

At  the  moment,  an  upward  movement  is  recorded  in  the  grapefruit 
market,  owing  to  a  decline  in  arrivals.    Since  Janury  1,  51,000 
boxes  l/  wore  imported  as  against  139,000  boxes  during  the  month  of 
December.     The  decrease  in  arrivals  has  enabled  the  trade  to  clear  their 
accumulated  stocks,  thus  creating  a  healthier  position.    Under  these  con- 
ditions, a  rise  in  the  market  is  to  bo  expected,  but,  when  shipments  are 
again  resumed  on  a  normal  basis,  a  downward  revision  in  market  values 
is  more  than  likely  to  follow.     Shippers  have  been  very  much  discouraged 
as  a  result  of  the  past  few  weeks*  experience,  but  there  can  be  no  other 
answer  as  long  as  supplies  continue  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  demand. 


1/    This  figure  includes  prospective  arrivals  for  week  ending 
January  28,  1936. 


UNITED  KINGDOM!     Imports  of  grapefruit,  1925-26  to  1934-35, 

October  to  September 


Month 

:  1925-26 

.  1926-27 

.  1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

—  j  cai 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

.  1,000 

1,000 

:  boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

:  boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

October   

:  37 

53 

:  91 

:  34 

:  45 

:  52 

November   

:  17 

:  35 

:  56 

:  38 

:      110  : 

61 

Dec  er.be  r  

:  19 

:        24  j 

43 

:       73  : 

:       26  : 

39 

January   

;       16  : 

35 

:        50  : 

46  : 

38  i 

:  37 

February  

:       26  : 

40  j 

56  : 

61  : 

96  : 

56 

March  

:       43  : 

72  ; 

:       70  ! 

:  91 

:      125  : 

:  30 

April   ! 

24  : 

45  j 

35 

;  105 

48  : 

61 

May  

11  : 

47  ; 

85  ; 

:       93  : 

:  75 

62 

June   

17  : 

62  : 

53  : 

85 

:       75  : 

59 

July   

:       26  : 

58  : 

38 

:  74 

:  90 

:  57 

August   ; 

37  : 

30  : 

56  : 

32  : 

40  1 

49 

September   

21  : 

22 

64 

51 

:  78 

47 

Total   

294  : 

523 

752 

333 

346 

550 

Month 


Compiled  by  th 


1930-31 


1,000 
boxes 


1931-32 


1,000 
boxes 


1932-33 


1,000 
boxes 


October   

37 

:      125  . 

109 

99  • 

37 

101 

123 

November   

62 

93  : 

80 

:  74 

126 

:  87 

195 

December   

77 

123 

81 

:  126 

94 

100 

162 

January  

:  72 

58 

88 

:  67 

134 

:  84 

February  

82 

;  65 

93  : 

123 

195 

113 

March   

:  83 

94  : 

69  : 

224 

216 

137 

April   

139 

72 

77 

160 

171 

124 

May   

150 

101 

153 

131 

149 

138 

June   

147 

187 

146 

:  144 

202 

165 

July  

132  : 

186  • 

86 

:  179 

:  210 

169 

August   

107  . 

65  : 

106 

179  : 

146  : 

121  : 

September  ..... 

130 

153  • 

134 

:        87  : 

83 

114 

Total  • 

1,313 

.  1 ,307" 

"1,227 

1,598 

1,313 

1,453 

1933-34 


1,000 
boxes 


1934-55 

1,000" 
boxes 


o-ycar 
average 


1,000 
boxes 


1935-36 


1,000 
boxes 


e  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  Trade  and  Navigation  of 


the  United  Kingdom.     Converted  from  cv/ts.  to  boxes  of  70  pounds. 


